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ture, and Grammar," and the "Semi-Saxon Literature." Coming 
down to a later period, we have three able and judicious lectures on 
" The Author of Piers Ploughman and his Imitators," " Wycliffe and 
his School," and " Chaucer and Gower." The other five lectures in- 
clude a somewhat wider range of topics, but each topic is considered 
with reference to the main subject, and in all the lectures we have 
abundant evidence of Mr. Marsh's special fitness for the task which he 
has undertaken. 

11. — 1. The Book-Hunter, etc. By John Hill Burton. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1862. 16mo. pp.384. 

2. The Same. With Additional Notes by Richard Grant White. 
New York : Sheldon & Co. 1863. 16mo. pp.411. 

Mr. Burton has acquired an honorable place in the literary history 
of Scotland by his Life of David Hume, and a History of Scotland 
from 1688 to 1745; and he is also known as the author or editor 
of several other works of less importance. The pleasantly written 
volume now before us gives evidence of a wide extent of reading and 
study, and will be gladly welcomed by all who are familiar with his 
other writings. It is somewhat miscellaneous in its contents ; and it 
owes its origin to the favorable reception by the public of some papers 
on the ways of book-collectors, and other kindred topics, contributed by 
the author to Blackwood's Magazine. Under the stimulus of friendly 
criticisms on these sketches, he determined to recast his materials into 
a new form, and to publish a thin volume on the subject ; but, as he 
proceeded, his plan expanded into new and wider relations, and the 
final result of his labors is a volume of nearly four hundred pages. It 
is divided into four Parts of unequal length, the first two describing 
the nature and functions of the Book-Hunter, and the last two giving 
an account of several Book Clubs and of Book-Club Literature. In 
each of these divisions, Mr. Burton has brought together many curious 
anecdotes and much valuable information ; and he has also embodied 
many just observations on the nature and worth of the labors of mere 
book-collectors. Among the portions of his work which may be read 
with most interest and profit are those treating of " The Desultory 
Reader, or Bohemian of Literature," of the Book-Hunter's " Achieve- 
ments in the Creation of Libraries," of " The Preservation of Litera- 
ture," of " The Roxburghe Club," and of " Some Book-Club Men," 
and also the notices of John Spalding and Robert Wodrow. Scattered 
through the other chapters there are many noticeable passages, such, 
for instance, as the amusing description of De Quincey under the 
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pseudonyme of Thomas Papaverius, in the " Vision of Mighty Book- 
Hunters," and the well-chosen extracts from Sir Thomas Browne, in 
the chapter entitled " The Gleaner and his Harvest." Considered as 
a whole, the volume will be found an agreeable and instructive com- 
panion for a leisure afternoon, though much inferior to Mr. Burton's 
previous publications. 



12. — The Canoe and the Saddle, Adventures among the Northwestern 
Rivers and Forests; and Isthmiana. By Theodore Winthrop 
Author of " Cecil Dreeme," " John Brent," and " Edwin Brother- 
toft." Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 16mo. pp. 375. 

Major Winthrop's literary life, though short, was not one of idle 
ness. Already three completed novels have been selected from his 
manuscripts since his death, beside several shorter tales and sketches ; 
and now we have a fourth volume belonging to an entirely different 
class of compositions, which will be read with scarcely less pleasure by 
all who are familiar with his other published writings. Apart from the 
fresh and unhackneyed interest of its themes, this new work claims our 
notice on account of the glimpses which it affords of the writer's per- 
sonal character and habits, as well as for his picturesqueness of descrip- 
tion and liveliness of tone. The style is less animated and brilliant 
than that of his other writings, and occasionally the narrative drags ; 
but even with this abatement the book is one of more than ordinary 
merit. The first part, which fills rather more than three fourths of the 
volume, contains a record of a journey from Puget's Sound to the 
Dalles of the Columbia River, made in 1853, and was apparently de- 
signed for publication during the author's life. The second part com- 
prises an account of a journey over a part of the Isthmus of Panama, 
and was not revised for the press by its author, but was thrown aside 
in an unfinished state, perhaps with the intention of using the materials 
in another form. 

In every part of the volume we perceive the strongly marked traces 
of that love of nature which is so clearly exhibited in all of Winthrop's 
writings, and which gives to them such an irresistible charm. Though 
he had travelled much, and seen much of society, he appears to have 
been far more at home in the open air than among men. His descrip- 
tions of scenery and of out-of-door life have a freshness and an accuracy 
of detail which prove him to have been a genuine lover of nature, and 
to have possessed a keen and watchful eye. A full account of his life 
at Panama and in California could scarcely have failed to be a work 
of great and various interest ; but as we have no reason to suppose 



